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name of King's College. It was granted a royal charter of incorpora-
tion in 1829, and the college was opened in the Strand near Somerset
House in October 1831. It was anticipated that the endowments
of the new foundation would be on a considerable scale, but
Wellington's support of Catholic emancipation offended many of
the subscribers who withdrew their patronage, and the college was
left rather meagrely endowed.
As a consequence of these events, London was provided with
two rival colleges based on different principles. The older college
was supported by the Whigs and the Nonconformists, but was
unchartered. King's College received the support of the Tories and
the Established Church. Neither college had the power of granting
academic degrees. The situation was felt to be extremely unsatis-
factory. Efforts were made to unite the colleges, but all proposals
for union were rejected by King's. The older institution petitioned
Lord Melbourne's Government for a charter, which was granted in
1836. It received the title of University College. A compromise
was reached on the same day as the charter was granted. A royal
charter of 28th November 1836 created the University of London
as a body with power "to perform all the functions of the Examiners
in the Senate House of Cambridge."
At the time, University College and King's College were quite
satisfied with the compromise, but it was not long before its defects
became apparent. The University of London was merely an organ-
isation for examining candidates and conferring degrees. It was
not a teaching body, and its affiliated colleges in which the instruc-
tion took place possessed no organic relationship with the university.
The first Senate of the University was appointed by the Government
in 1837, and included in its membership Dr. Thomas Arnold of
Rugby, who later became one of the foremost critics of the uni-
versity, and Michael Faraday the distinguished scientist. The
former was responsible for framing the curriculum in arts.
The original charter had granted power to the University of
London to affiliate other colleges. This policy was actually carried
out in 1850, when a large number of institutions, some of which
were nothing more than secondary schools, were affiliated to the
university. Eight years later this practice was abandoned and the
university proclaimed "the comprehensive principle of testing
acquired knowledge by strict examination, with reasonable evidence
of antecedent continuous study." The latter point, it was thought,
would be secured by the establishment of Intermediate examinations